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Children's drawings aboutreading and writing have unrealized potential for helping 
uncover theliteracy narratives students bring to school and use to make sense of reading 
and wri ti ng. I n thi s arti d e, we hi ghi i ght how one boy's d rawi ng about I i teracy reveal ed 
hi s i nterpretati on of hi s school ' s pol i cy on vi ol enoe as a topi c of wri ti ng, whi ch tend ed to 
constrain his interestin writing. His drawing reinforced the importance of adopting 
mul ti pie per specti ves to interpret the various texts thatstudents produce. 
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Lesdessi ns d'enfantstraitantde la lecture etdel'ecritureoffrentun potent el inexploite 
pour ladecjouvertedesredtsau sujetdelalitteratiequeleselevesapportenta I'eojleet 
dontilsseserventdansleureveil alalectureetal'ecriture. Danscetartide, nousmettons 
en reliefcommentledessind'ungargonau sujetdelalitteratierevelaitson interpretation 
de la politique de son ecnie sur la violence comme sujet de redaction, laquelle avait 
tendance a restreindre son interetpour la production ecrite. Son dessin renforoe 
I'importanoe d'adopter des perspectives diversifiees lors de I 'interpretation des divers 
textesqueleseleves prcxJuisent 
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Children cometo school with many sod o-economiq linguist ] q and cultural 
backgrounds. As teachers seek to reflect the diversity in their dassrooms 
in what they teach and in the questions they explore, they must also 
embrace children’s multifaceted ways of knowing and representing 
knowledge (Stein, 2D0B). Children make metaphoric use of symbols that 
are available to them at any one time and endow these symbols with a 
variety of new meanings (Steedman, 1963. Drawing is one of children’s 
many representational tools. I tis a form ofi conic representation thatreflects 
the distinctive features of the represented experience (Bruner, 1964), a 
graphic image that represents what children know, not what they see 
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(Piaget 1969), and a graphic speech that conceptualizes an internal 
representation of story (Vygotsky, 197^. Thepremiseofthisartideisthat 
drawings have unrealized potential for helping uncover the scripts or 
literacy narratives students bring to school and use tomakesense of reading 
and writing (Gallas& Smagorinsky, 2D02 P- 5^- 1 n particular, wehighlight 
how one boy’s drawing about literacy revealed his interpretation of his 
school’s policy on violence as a topic of writing, and reinforced for us the 
importance of ad op ting mul ti pi e perspectives to interpret thevarious texts 
that students produced 

CHILDREN’S DRAWING: INSIGHTS INTO THEIR UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE WORLD 

Children havemany layers of representational resources aval I able to them. 
In fact long before they begin school, and throughoutthe primary grades, 
they are uncannily adept at interpreting the world through all of their 
senses (Berghoff, Cousin, & Martens, 199Q. Play, movement song, and 
artisticactivity arebutsomeofthemeans by which children learn to make 
sense of their world (Gallas, 1994). Kress’s (1997) very detailed study of 
his own children’s literacy learning was seminal in providing evidence of 
the dynamic and flexible nature of children’s meaning making and their 
ability to move seamlessly from onesign system to another. In this research, 
we use a multimodal approach to learning, which assumes that" meanings 
are made, distributed, received, interpreted and remade in interpretation 
through many representational and communicativemodesnotjustthrough 
language" (Kress& JewitL 2D03 p. 1). In communicative practices, modes 
rarely occur in isolation. Instead, participants move effortlessly from one 
modeof communication to another, transporting information across sod al 
boundaries (Dyson, 2CD1). Rather than viewing modes of communication 
other than speech and writing as "add-ons" in theories of learning, a 
multimodal approach begins from a theoretical position that treats all 
communicativemodesaspotentially equal in their contributions to I earning 
(K ress & Jew! tL 2D0B). 

We also adopt Vygotsky’s (197^ sodo-cultural theory as the basis for 
our conceptual framework. Spedfically, he viewed drawing as a way of 
knowing, as a particular kind of speech, and emphasized the critical role 
ofdrawing in young children’sconceptdevelopment particularly because 
the drawing event engages children in language use and provides an 
opportunity for children to create stori es. He argued thatthe transmission 
and acquisition of cultural knowledge such as literacy takes place on an 
interpersonal level between individuals before it is internalized on an 
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intrapersonal level within the individual self. The recursive relationship 
between the individual and the culture enables us to view children's 
individual meaning construction as embedded in the sod al and cultural 
milieu into which they are born. Vygotsky’s (1978) formulation of 
spontaneous concept development also informs our analysis of the 
children’sdrawings. Spontaneousconceptsdevelop, according to Vygotsky, 
from a child’s personal experiences. 

Assessments of children’s literacy knowledge typically focus on what 
children know about school ed literacy; in other words, literacy 
characterized by the conventional practices and products found in schools 
(Barton, 199^. In dassrooms, such assessments primarily involve responses 
to oral and written language tasks such as reading textbooks and answering 
questions, writing themed reports, or filling in worksheets. Unlike these 
conventional methods, the images of literacy that children construct in 
thei r d raw! ngs provi de I nsi ghts i nto thd r personal experi ences of 1 1 teracy, 
thatis, what sense they have made of the complex world of literacy in 
their lives both insideand outside school. The drawl ngs therefore provide 
a wi ndow on the chi I d ren' s spontaneous concept dev el opment I n rel ati on 
to literacy in a way that conventional methods of assessing children’s 
literacy knowledge do not Our definition ofliteracy goes beyond school- 
based literades and incorporates the ability to use a variety of forms of 
representation, induding visual images. 

In elidtingchildren'svisual representationsoftheirliteracy knowledge, 
weusea qualitative, interpretative research approach — spedfically, that 
of image-based research. Only within the! astthreedecades have qualitative 
researchers given serious consideration to the use of images to enhance 
understanding of the human condition (Prosser, 1998). Image-based 
research indudes moving forms such as films and videos, as well as still 
images such as photographs, drawings, graffiti, and cartoons. Prosser 
asserted that images provide researchers with a different order of data 
and an alternative to the ways in which researchers have perceived data 
in thepast Spedfically, heargued that image-based research isdifferentiy 
situated from other forms of research because visual images are different 
in nature from wordsin their allusion to reality and in thewaysin which 
parti d pants see themselves and can be seen by others. Individual images 
are artifacts that provide parti cul ar i nformati on, whil e cumul ati ve i mages 
are signifiers of culture. 

A limited number of educational researchers have used drawing as an 
alternative way to investigate children’s knowledge and understanding 
of particular topics. Examples indude Weber and Mitchell’s (199^ study 
of children’s conceptualizations of teachers; Peterson’s (1997) research on 
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children’s knowledge of science; Piscitelli and Anderson's (2D01) 
explorations of children's perceptions of museums; and Wetton and 
McWhirter's (190Q work on children's perceptions of health and safety 
concepts. Weusedrawings as an innovative way to understand the literacy 
narratives that children construct across the broad contexts of their lives. 

RESEARCH CONTEXT 

We have conducted several studies of young children's visual 
representations of literacy (see e.g., Kendrick & McKay, 2003 Kendrick, 
Anderson, Smythe, & McKay, 2003 Kendrick, McKay, & Moffatt in press; 
McKay & Kendrick, 2QCyia, 2Q01b). In the process, we discovered not only 
that children havevery rich images of literacy, butal so that their drawings 
reveal complex understandings about the multi-faceted and interactive 
nature of literacy. Moreover, how children perceivethemselvesand others 
in relation toliteracy isevidentin thedrawings. A preliminary analysisby 
gender suggests that boys' imagesof literacy might bedifferentfrom girls' 
images, particularly in later elementary grades. Many boys, for example, 
drew images that related to popular culture (e.g., FBI, sd-fi worlds, 
technology, Nike), whereasthemajority of girls drew I mages that involved 
self family, and friends. 

The drawing discussed in this artide was produced in a study that 
induded students in grades 1 to 6(/7=163. The school where we conducted 
our research is located in a middle sodo-economic dass neighbourhood 
in adty in western Canada. Asin our previous studies, the procedure we 
followed in sol idting drawings induded group discussions and individual 
interviews. Spedfically, the parti dpating students in each dassroom met 
in groups with both of the researchers for GOminutes to discuss and draw 
pi enures of their ideas aboutliteracy in their lives in school, outside school, 
and in the future. The groups ranged in sizefrom 4to 21 children, with 
the average group sizebeing 17children. The parti dpating children from 
each grade and the researchers met in the art room of the school. Because 
our goal was to explore children's images and ideas as evident in their 
drawings, we used the questions outlined below to guide the discussions 
rather than rigidly format them. The directions for the drawing task, as 
outlined in Question 6below, deliberately leftvery open-ended, did not 
spedfy who or what should be in the drawing or where it might take 
place. The discussion provided the impetus for drawing and we were 
aware thathearingtheideas of their peers could influencewhatthechildren 
might draw. 

1. Whatkind of reading/ writing doyou do in school /outside of school? 
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2 Why doyou read/writBin school/outside of school? 

3 Wheredoyou read/writEin school /outside of school? 

4. How is reading/ writing in school both similar and different from 
reading/ writing outside of school? 

5 How do you think you will use reading/ writing in the future, as you 
grow older? 

6 Draw a picture of reading or writing. It can be a picture of reading or 
writing thatyou do at home or at school. Itcan bea picture of reading 
or writing thatyou do now or thatyou think you mightdo when you're 
older. 

Following the discussion and drawing session, we asked the students to 
provide an explanation of their drawings. Older students wrote 
explanations, while younger students dictated to their teacher or one of 
the researchers. These explanations verified our interpretations of the 
drawings (e.g., who and what was in the drawings, when and where the 
literacy event or activity took place, and why the child chose to draw 
what he or she did). We then categorized the drawings preliminarily as 
primary, secondary, or unknown images of literacy. Primary images 
induded drawingsin which literacy was the central topic of the drawing 
(e.g., a picture of someone reading books, writing stories and letters, or 
teaching thealphabet); secondary images induded drawings where literacy 
artifacts or events were "add-on" components of the drawing (e.g., a 
drawingthatis predominantly aboutdinosaursthatindudesasmall sketch 
of a book in the corner of the page), and unknown images, which induded 
drawingsthatdid notappear to relateto reading and writing, in particular, 
or language learning, in general (e.g., drawings of sports equipment or 
animals).^ 

In each of our previous studies, a small number of students (1 to 2in 
each grade) produced drawings that had no apparent relationship to 
reading or writing. Our tendency had been to dismiss these images as 
anomalies and attri bute them to a difficulty understanding thedirections 
for thetask or di ffi cu I ti es understand! ng the natureof readi ng and wri ti ng. 
In examining the 32drawings in the grade-5 collection,^ however, we 
noticed a striking shift in how some of the boys in particular represented 
literacy. Spedfically, although all the students in grades 1 to 4had drawn 
images of literacy that we coded as primary or secondary, 4ofthe17boys 
in grade 5 (approximately 24%) drew images that did notappear to relate 
to reading or writing. Of the four drawings, three depicted sports 
equipment! nduding a baseball, a football, and a hockey stick. The fourth 
drawing, however, wasmuch moreunusual: itwasa graphicpictureof a 
recentiy killed buck. 
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Rather than dismiss these images as we had in previous studies, we 
decided to explore in more detail each students relationship to literacy. 
We conducted in-depth interviews with all four boys individually to 
determine their interests, attitudes, knowledge about reading and writing 
(e.g., functions of reading and writing, reading/ writing strategies), and 
self-appraisal (Bainbridge& Malicky, 20CD). In this article, we focus 
exclusively on Dustin’s'' drawing of the buck because the combi nation of 
the image and interview revealed both poignantly and powerfully this 
students understanding of his own literacy in relation to school writing 
and reading tasks. 

DUSTIN'S DRAWING: UNCOVERING A POWERFUL LITERACY 
NARRATIVE 

I shotmy firstbuckwithadoblebarel shotgut 
Itisatmy graperntsfarm. My dad Helped me. 

Dustin, much like his drawing, immediately caught our attention. He 
sauntered into the art room with considerable confidence and appeared 
to be a leader among his peers. During the discuss! on segmentof our data 
collection, he reticently offered the odd witty remark to attract his peers’ 



Figure 1. Dustin’s image of literacy 
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attention and consequently ours. Although he began drawing quickly, he 
kepthis work under a shroud of secrecy. Heshowed his first drawing, a 
gopher being shot to only a few select boys, who proceeded to make 
commentsin hushed tones. Dustin eventually crumpled this drawing into 
a ball, obscuring itfrom our view. His second attempt at completing the 
assignment equally mysterious, included cryptic queries such as, "Can 
we draw anything we want about reading and writing?' and "Does our 
teacher get to see it?" Once reassured that he was free to draw what he 
chose, and that his teacher would not see the drawing without his 
permission, he set to work with quiet determination. 

Given thedandestine nature with which Dustin completed hisdrawings, 
i t was evident that he thought hi s teacher would not approve of guns and 
hunting as topics for school assessments. They were topics that according 
to him, constituted "violence" and he was "not allowed to write about 
anything violent" In many ways, hisdrawingappearstorepresenta small 
act of rebellion against his perception of his teacher’s policy on violence; 
whatGoffman (1961) referred to asan "underlife," an individual’sattempt 
to"keep somedistance, someelbow room, between himselfand that with 
which others assume he should be identified" (p. 319). Resistance of this 
nature may beespedally attractive to boys who see "good studenthood" 
as "acquiescent unmasculine, a denial of who they are and want to be" 
(Newkirk, 2D0Q p. 29^. Indeed, many boysattempttodistance themselves 
from the "school" behaviours and language practices they perceive as 
threatening and feminine while trying to maintain their status as sons and 
peers. Dustin’sgraphicdrawingofthebuck heshotallowed him toposition 
himself as a rebel among his peers, who clearly had some awareness that 
the drawing would not be acceptable to their teacher. In fact the content 
ofthedrawing becameplayground legend and within afewdays, we had 
asmall entourage of studentsinquiring, "Did Dustin really draw a gopher 
with his head being shot off?" and "Did Dustin draw a buck with blood 
dripping from its head?' 

Dustin’s approach to the drawing assignment reflected not only the 
importance he placed on his status within hispeer group butalso his own 
reality. Thejuxtaposition ofthei mage and the interview revealed additional 
aspecte of Dustin’s reality, in particular, his perception of his teacher’s 
policy on violence as a writing and reading topic During our interview, 
Dustin was serious, co-operative, and articulate. The interview began with 
him listing his favorite pastimes: "playing hockey, roller -blading, and 
basketball." Heidentified "gym" as his preferred subject! n school "because 
itsthemostfun." Thisostensiblepartiality for action appeared again when 
we asked him about what he liked to read and write. "SometimesI read 
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books," heexplained, "itdependsifi wanttolearn moreaboutsomething. 
Like, I’d probably read about hockey." Additional reading interests 
induded Harry Potter and "a book about the fur trade and Samuel D. 
Champlain’s I ndians and stuff." Dustin explained that he would rather 
watch a story on television than read it because "instead ofjust reading 
about it you can see the act on while you’ re watching and you can hear 
exactly what they’re saying and stuff." Despite his indi nation to watch 
television, he indicated that he spent up to two hours reading at home 
everyday, though he confessed that most of his reading related to 
homework. He sometimes read his own books at home, but he could not 
say how many books he owned. Occasionally, he borrowed books from 
the public library. When asked how he felt about reading, Dustin 
responded, "ThestuffI likeispretty good. Butsometimes, instead ofjust 
reading a book, I take the dictionary out and try to find stuff." He was 
somewhat I ess enthusi asti c about wri ting, exp I ai ni ng, " I I i ke wri ti ng some 
stuff 'cause last year I wanted tomakeup my own I i td e stori es, butthen I 
wrote two chapters of it then I never had enough time." Our further 
discussion of his approach to school writing tasks was particularly 
revelatory of his interpretation of his school’s literacy practices. In this 
interview excerpt he reflects on his own thinking about teacher -directed 
writing tasks. 

M: Whatabout when you writE?Whatdoyou think about? 

D: When I write, I sometimes think aboutif I could write and then whatl would write. 
Like, I think aboutwhatl wanna writeifi can. 

M: Do you mean its hard for you to getyour ideas down on paper? 

D: Yeah, cause I'm thinking aboutsomethingelsethatl wanna putdown but we' re not 
allowed. 

M: Can you tell me more aboutthat? 

D: Like, sometimes when she [the teacher], say she writes, "What did you do on the 
weekend?’ I wanna wri tel ike I was shooting gophers or something like that We' re not 
al I owed to wri te about anythi ng wi th vi ol enoe. 

M: So, if you were allowed to write aboutthosekindsof topics, how would thathelpyou 
as a writer? 

D: I would probably getbetter marks [because it would beabout] things I'm interested in 
and stuff I know about 

M: When you fi rstd rew you r pi ctu re, you d rew a gopher before, ri ght? What were you 
thinking aboutwhen you drew that pi ctu re? 

D: SometimesI write aboutwhatl wanttodoin the future and stuff and I think about 
that and I draw and write about what I did already. Like it might be something that 
happened fouryearsago, I drawaboutthatif I rememberitand itwasgood. 

M: So when you 're asked to write aboutthings in school, do you sometimes find ithard 
to wri te abou t what the teacher asks you to wri te about? 

D: Yeah, shejustwantsusto writeaboutsunny days and stuff like that (Dustin) 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LITERACY NARRATIVE EMBEDDED IN DUSTIN'S 
DRAWING 

In learning language, children must learn to negotiate different social 
contexts; by engagi ng I n the practi ces sped fi c to these contexts, they come 
to understand how to position themselves as people with recognizable 
sodal identities. Dustin’sperception of hisschoors"zero-tolerance" policy 
on violence, embedded in hisvisual representation oflitieracy, exemplifies 
the studentposi toning and identity that he structures. The work of Fernie, 
Davies, Kantor & McMurray (1993 particularly helps to illustrate how 
children use sodal positionings to define themselves in complex 
interactions involving relationships of power, race, dass, gender, and peer 
and student status. These authors define positionings as possible ways of 
being and each person’s experience with those possibilities, as they are 
made available through spedfic discourses and contexts. As Carbaugh 
(1999) puts it 

Every sod al i nteracti on presu pposes and creatively i nvokes cul ture, i ntel li gi bl e forms of 
action and identity. Interacting tbrough symbolic forms carries with itdaims, tadtiy or 
oonsdously, about the kind(s) of person one (and other) is, how one is (currently being) 
related toothers, and whatfeelingsaretobeassodated with the sodal arrangement (p. 
leqi 

The literacy narratives that children use to make sense of reading and 
writing comprise their perceptions and interpretations of these sodal 
interactions about the cultural materials and experiences to which they 
are exposed both insideand outside school. These literacy narratives can 
be situated within the framework of Vygotsky's (1903 Zone of Proximal 
Development(ZPD), which Cummins (1994)descri bed as an interpersonal 
space where new understandings arise through collaborative interaction 
and inquiry. Similarly, Newman, Griffin, and Cole (1909) label led this space 
as the " construct on zone." They pointed out however, that the 
construction zonecan become a constriction zone ifthecontextii mi ts rather 
than extends children’s identities and learning. 

In Dustin’s case, not being able to write about hunting with his father 
and grandfather restricted his identity as a writer at school, and failed to 
acknowledge how he positioned himself asa member of hisfamily. Hicks 
( 2 D 03 argued thatidentity isshaped in many contexts, and family values, 
relationships, and sodal practices are part of the identity that each child 
bri ngs to school . Students connect thei r own hi stori es, whi ch are formed 
through interactions with others whom they value and love, to 
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engagements with institutional modes of literacy. When school literacy 
practices do not afford "spaces for belonging", and when children are 
unable to pi ace the cherished identities that they liveathomein dialogue 
with new identities they encounter at school, they turn to other values 
and practices as points of identity and connection (Hicks, 200^. Hicks 
argued thatuntil children’s complex histories are valued in school, home 
and school will continue to be disparate life-worlds for many children. 
Moreover, because the forms of action and knowledge that children 
embrace are strongly tied to the identities that emerge from family and 
community contexts, conflict can arise between an institutional system of 
middle dass practices and the life world of working dass students in 
particular. 

Children have multi pi eand shifting id entities, which according to Dll I on 
(2DOO), 

A re u nd erstDod by thi nki ng about how peopi e posi ti on themsel ves — the way they act 
and i nteract wi th others — and the ways they are posi ti oned by others d u ri ng i nteracti ons 
— the ways they act based on the messages they get from others and sod ety in general, 
(p. 137) 

Withoutoptionsfor students to determine how they posi ton themselves 
and how they con struct their identtes in relaton to sodetal structures of 
power, the richness and complexity of children’s expressions of multple 
stances and positonswill likely be missed or underestmated (Fernieet 
al., 1993). In school contexts, the availability of multple positonings is 
partcularly important because, as Fernie et al. point out all dassrooms 
are potental sites for working through the performance of identty. The 
matter of how teachers can help children work through issues ofviolence 
and identty, as in Dustn’s case, requires reflecting on personal stances 
toward constructs such as literacy, gender, violence, power, and dass 
(Schneider, 2CD1). In short it requires that teachers fully understand the 
impact that biases, expectations, and cultural assumptions have on 
instruction and interactions with children. 

Although Dustin’s teacher did not explidtiy label hunting as violence, 
shedid havea dear policy thatstudents were notpermitted to write about 
violence. The impact of this policy on Dustin’s approach to dassroom 
writing tasks exemplifies the need for increased awareness about how 
students position themselves in dassroom contexts. As Schneider (2901) 
emphasized, "Writing is about voices, thoughts, ideas, and experiences of 
real and sometimes 'messy’ people" (p. 424), people who may make 
teachers feel uncomfortableforonereason or another. The world isredolent 
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with peopleand topics that tEachers may notwantchildren to think about 
but children do think about these topics because they live them, and 
consequently they may choose to write about violence, sexuality, racism, 
and thelike (Schneider, 2001). Calkins (1994) argued that teachers need to 
"invite children to bring their lives into the classroom" (p. 17). When 
students incorporate their experiences into their writing, it is critical that 
they not be met with resistance. Teachers’ levels of discomfort with 
particular topics coupled with their positions of power allow them to 
question student voices in writing, which can often become a way of 
controlling the nature of free-writing in the dassroom (Schneider, 2001). 

What is the cost of controlling student writing? Solsken (1993) 
underscored that studies about how children learn literacy cannot be 
addressed without taking into account that " each and every literacy 
transaction isa mom entof self-definition in which peopletakeactl on within 
and upon their relations with other people. From this perspective, literacy 
learning would rarely be expected to proceed smoothly orwithouttension" 
(p. 9 . Languagetheoristssuch as Street (1 995) and Gee (1969 1990) stressed 
that language is never neutral, but rather reflects particular ways of 
thinking, acting, interacting, and knowing. Giroux (1963) similarly argued 
that literacy is not a technique, but rather a constitutive process of 
constructing meaning and critically interrogating the forces that shape 
experiences. In Solsken’s (1993) words. 

In learning tD read and write, children make choices through which they construct 
definitions of them selves and their relations with parents, siblings, teachers, and peers. 
In their choices, children, like adults, strive both to be counted as members of sodal 
groups and to be recognized as unique individuals. They seek to realize their culturally 
constructed intentions by acting on the material and sodal world, (p. 

Because literacy is an orientation toward theknowl edge and use of written 
language thatpositionsindividualsand groups within hierarchies of sodal 
relations, literacy instruction must provide opportunities for students to 
negotiate their own orientation toward written language, and thus their 
position within multiple relations of power and status. 

The different subject positions that students take up or that are made 
available by parents, peers, and teachers "influence their literacy and 
learning practices and allow or deny them access to different sodal 
academic discourses and experiences" (Dillon & Moje, 1996 p. 195). 
According to O’Brien (1996), by the time students become adolescents, 
their in-school reading and writing experiences have often taughtthem to 
dislike schooled literacy activities. In fact Bean and Readance (1995) 
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p rovi d ed a com pel ling case for how school ed I i teracy sy stemati cal I y creates 
a snowballing of negative and resistant attitudes toward reading and 
writing that begin in the early middle grades and carry forward into high 
school. Male students in particular often perceive school -defined literacy 
as exd udi ng or even d I smi ssi ng the! r own narrati ve preferences (N ewki rk, 
2DOO). Newkirk argued convincingly that the appearance of'violence" in 
boys’ writing may in fact help form sodal bonds between friends, and 
strongly emphasizes thatitisessential to"read the subtext of the message" 
(p. 297-296). 

Examining moredosely thesubtextofthemessagein Dustin'sdrawing 
opens other possibilities to show how he positions himself in relation to 
school literacy. For example, opening the possibility thatDustin’s writing 
and drawing abouthunting servetheimportant purpose ofmaintaining a 
bond with his father and grandfather is significantly less limiting than 
assuming his resistance to school writing means that he is "uncaring, 
unmotivated, and unteachable" (Dillon & Moje, 1906 p. 19^. 

CONCLUSION 

The focus of this artide is that children's drawings about reading and 
writing have unrealized potential for helping uncover the literacy 
narratives students bring to school and usetomakesenseof reading and 
writing. Dustin’sdrawing and the follow-up interview enabled us to see 
his vivid, compelling, and multi-layered literacy narrative. Providing 
Dustin with the opportunity to create and express his understanding of 
some aspect of literacy in a drawing created an opening to talk with him 
about his constructions of school literacy in a way that may never have 
occurred withouttheimpetusofthedrawing. Dustin’sliteracy narrative, 
embedded within his drawing, illustrates that the construct of violence in 
relation to literacy and gender is not a unitary or clearly bounded 
phenomenon contained within particular contexts. We argue for the 
necessity of multiple positionings on the part of teachers, parents, and 
researchers to recognizesuch constructs are complex, integrated, and often 
simultaneous. They are embedded within and diffused across the many 
contexts thatconstitutethewider sodal fabric of the dassroom and beyond. 
Such a view allows researchers, teachers, and parents to better see the 
accomplishments and struggles of individual children. The validity of 
discrete categories, roles, and labels cannot be assumed becausedoing so 
constrains how children are viewed and therefore understood (Fernieet 
al., 1993). Dyson (1997) stressed that gender must be presented as more 
thanjusta problematic variable in children’s literacy development and 
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instead, needsto be constructed as a potent ally critical aspectof" children's 
sense of, and expression of selfand others" (p. Failing to view gender 
as a integral aspect of how children position themselves and others as 
literate beings increases the risk of negating and si I end ng students whose 
literacy narratives do not fit within the conventional boundaries of school - 
based literacy practices. We believe that children's drawings of literacy 
are another important tool to assist teachers and researchers in more fully 
understanding the complexity of children's literacy narratives. 

NOTES 

1 Thisartideisa modified and extended version of Kendrick and McKay (2503). 

2 We did not analyze the drawings using technical /aesthetic (Cox, 1993 or 
developmental (Matthews, 1993 criteria. Our theoretical framework and 
method for analyzing the drawings depart from those of art educators and 
dev element psychologists. 

3 This total indudes parti dpating students in two grade-5 Passes. 

4 We have changed all namesand placestoensureanonymity ofthepartidpants. 
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